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PARTISANS AND PROVINCIALS: ‘THE POLITICAL MI ! 
STATE-SUPPORTED EDUCATION- IN ILLINOIS, 187 


Hecke the safest generalization one might plake ara the direction 
“ of American educational’ historiography in the past decade or 0 is that 
scholars Have ‘been looking increasingly not . ly into the schools, but © 
beyond them as well, exploring those eleneitts in society at large which 
ee influenced their development. We hate learned a great deal about 


< 
who supported and opposed education at various levels and for what rea- 


sons. Yet ‘it seems to me that an important Sinai has often been 
slighted in works focu¥sing upon institutions whose income derives sub 
stantially from state funds. Simp}y expressed, we have neglected to con- 
sjder the manner in which every State's. political milieu constantly con- 
. ditions ‘the development of every institution dapehiane win state resources, 
For purposes of analysis sie polietient wise might best be seen as 
composed of twg inter-related elenents: one being the compas process 
by which individual states allocate reseurces to carry, out their various 
fonelons and respoisibilities, and the second being any societal values 
or patterns of life within particular states thas sf luence this process. 
I presume that political environments may* differ: signi Ficahtly between — 


2 


' states at any given moment, and that both the allocation processes and 

; a . : 
the values that help shapé them are subject to change over time. Thus 
their impact upon ‘state-supported -educational institutions might rea- 


sonably be expetted to vary substantially from-one period to another. 


Expressed in other ters; these institutions and their overtly active 


4 23 : 
an . ‘ | : B} 
' role, the consequences of whicl mdv range anywhere from placing; insurmountahle 
é \ { . 
. barriers in. their paths to providing openings they mirht exploit for imnresRfive ; 
F eo ‘ 
pains. & : 


Over the years several political scientists have called attention to 


| 


| 

| 
J» 
| 

| 
| 


the absence of materials linking "state politics" with publicly supported 
education; not a en then, this discipline has spawned the few 
systematic efforts to connect the two. Ina 1964 bibliographical essay on 
"The Politics of Higher Education," Samuel K. Gove and Barbara Whiteside 
Solomon teported etadtie little work that explored "the relationship between 


” Perna the same 


4 education and the abate political situation. 
subject seven years later, Gove and Carol Everly Floyd teei only slinht 


rovenet.! The first.of several books that have analyned the tie between 


State politics and lower-level schools was choolren and Politics: A Sthidy 
of. State Aid to Education tn the Northeast (1962.) Here, however, the authors | 
did ‘ie more than note ie ddsees that étiseetlon processes have upon “edgca= 
tional finance /policy-making." They cri cietnaaial instead eds the iabeeeian 
amonr, educational interests within eight states and their appeals to state 
rovertinented” Subsequent monographs have either embraced a simtlar agroach® 
or have used quantitative techniques in an attempt to correlate educational 
expenditures and policies with such variables as states’ average i capita 
‘income, ‘their percentage of urban pal evaina,. ax iees competition within a 
state lepislature, and legislators’ interaction with interest groups, their 
fendership atatus, and their cdueat tonal eT Only in State Moltitien 
and the Public Schools: An Exploratory Analysis (1964) does it appear, that 

* anyone fis truly attempted to penetrate the political milieu that affects 

’ educational policy-making. The book's treatment of Missouri is particularly 


strong tn this rerard, but even there one learns little about how the milieu 


may have changed over pine,” 


3 
Any state's educational budgets set policies derive from’ a-complex 
> P of social, economic, intellectual and political factors within it and the 
broader world: The following propounds no formula for Pivaciabag unraveling, 
Clee, Anaeonely complicated relationship between these elements. It analyses 
only’ the process by which Illinois allocated resources in the half century 
nce 1870 end does so on the presumption that these primarily political 


factors set inviolable limits upon educational policies and thus merit 


7 
‘ 


\ 
| procedures, values and'objectives between and within branches of government, 
\ : 
one is at a loss to explain why, for example, Proposals penerating derision 


investigation. nee ae understanding of shifting relationships, 


in one period met ready ‘approval in another. Here the focus is upon 

governors, House speakers, appropropriation committees and such thenes as 
economy in government; references to specific educational policies and ; 
educational institutions are largely {ncidental. Ideally many ‘of the 

° ‘ questions raised and the answers offered ought only 8S sharpen one's 
‘Judgments upon educational {ssites pin: I111nots during these years; they need 

. pe always be dealt with explicitly. Yet, in this instance, atece the 

conditioning environment has so often been slighted, there may well be value 


* . in ‘confronting it in a direct and sustained manner. 
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Il 


An examination of ia tisenttes moe in Illinois might. appropriately - 
besin with a look at the relative importance and chavactectucics of the. 
government's legislative and executive branches. During debate in 1870 
constitutional convention on the proper distribution of power between the 
a - two, dndanite James Washburn defended fhe position that remained ascendant 
for years. Aceovding to him, the privilege of inaugurating and maturing policy 
belonged exclusively to the eens Assembly. "It would be an usurption by 


the povermor to exercise the power. .. . The duty of the goyernor is to 


2) 


=e : execute policy not to pay what Phe policy shall be." nb Nineteentli- century 


i es gi vernors rarely used ‘their veto power and only occasionally oa er and 

an : worked for passare of lepislation. For the most pare, too, they ener 
= * little befare the 1890's with the Ceneral Assembly’ 8 ‘organization at the 

i = , beginning of each seeniane 


aa : Thus, althourh the 1870 conmtieutina formally enlarged execiit ive powers, 
a lepialature overshadowed all rovernors before 1900 and many Inter ones 
as well. Press and public alike acknowledged the Assembly’ 8 doncanse and 
diesaed chews the bulk of attention allotted state government. After the ‘4 
° 1850's. leading Chicaro dailies ent at least sine reporter to springfield for 
"the sessions; some Seiteata wane also kept correspondents on the scene, 
‘ye auees presented haha summaries. In the pont-Ctvtl War years many 
; newapapers abandoned Fawley to party in favor of a more induventnee position, 
\ Reporters in their employ came to bene as defenders of public rather 
than of partisan interests. In this capacity they maintained a detached and A $ 


suspicious attitude toward those in the state tepintacace.” 


Certain conditions and issues continually attracted attention over the : 


< - 
. years; a review of them will in some instances reveal the legislature's character, 
in others merely its popular image. To begin with, those who chronicled | 


events in the General Assembly penerally had a low estimate of the average 


N 
solon's mental power. The Charpaipn County Gazette, for example, asserted in 
4 , 1871 that dozens of legislators were incapable of understanding matters under 


. 


ew debate.” Several years later Sprinpfield Journal carried the following: 
. ‘ ' . = 


Pennsylvania papers had: recently been boasting that their state had the 


ee idiot" in the Speaker's chair, the. 


but the Harrisburg paper, in view of _[11lindie k Speaker [Elijah ™. ] 
Haines's recent remarkable decision... that. , . striking out 
.the ‘enacting words' of a bill only kills the first section, now throws ff 


4 ; ; 

‘ up the sponre, frankly confessing, that [Illinois rather than 
Pennsylvania enjoys] the proud dist#iction of having placed 10 ‘ 
the greatest ass in the country in the Speaker's chair... 


Throughout the period charges of corruption pursued the Illinois legis- 


lature, just as they did those of other states and the national consress, - 4 


‘Before the 1870 constitution limited the enactment of special legislation, © 


journalists dwelled constantly on the larpe number of assembl¥men who 
supposedly favored’ any measure in return for a "consideration." Oe ‘reporter 
even suggested ‘that - mealtime seating ‘arrangements at Springfield's Leland 


11 "Sand- 


Notel indicated whether or not a man would "deal" with lobbyists. 
barrers" or "regulators," bills ostensibly to correct abuses by business but 
really Geetenes to ‘extract a fee for preventing eaesanah ap eared as early 

aos the 1870's and by 1903 composed about fifteen percent pep an legislation 
introduced.” Anytime ‘liquor, traction, or utility interests tried either’ to 


IF ssnote"s 


block orshass measures; allerations of Scien became rampant. 
General hanmelsty received national publicity around the turn of the century 
for. its "Jackpot ," a fund supposedly made up from contributions by those 
interested mainly in rerulating bills, utilities or ‘veeepavattons Governor 
see S. Deneen testified before the United States Senate that nearly all 
this type legislation met its fate in the Pintailtihe. tise of each session, and 
that afterusxd the treasurer of the "jackpot" distributed it accordinr to the 


legislators’ "helpfulness" in the closing Snares 
‘ 


‘After 1870, criticism abounded over the length and expense of legislative : 


sessions. Most observe attributed the problem to mass absenteeism and short 


. 


f . . ‘ “3 
work weeks. A Prairie fFarmer correspondent in the mid-1870's argued that 


“absence rates of from, hirty to fifty percent at Saturday, Monday, and Tuesdav 


sessions and extenst 


of business” Befdre 1889 members received five dollars for every day of the 


junkets by committee chairmen severely slowed the conduct. 


4 


‘ “a 4 ‘ i bd 
Ne 8 re ° } / 5 % . 
‘an —e ‘ eq 
= . *: 
| session, but most were present for only a few/hours three or four days a 


—_—_——— « 


wots Speaking, {A facetious tonne, the Springfield Journal explained the ; 
aituation: 
The members are .model family men. Their dear wives and darling 
babies must not be neplected so they penerally bepin scampering 
home about Thursday and pet back Tuesday and Wednesday. When they, 
do get back they are so tired they can do nothing till next week. 
A number of papers and lepislLators acdsee out against flagrant absen- 
teeism. The Tribune once examined 201 roll calls in the House an found 
‘what witte Cook Courity representatives had missed an average Pe forty percent, 
those. from riteed areas had an even poorer record. _ One member went unrecorded ' 
on 159 votes and another on 149;7° Reporters relished taking to task 
lenislators who, they insisted, went to Springfield not to work but "to recruit, 
to rest, to smoke, to sample the ‘buttermilk,’ to see the elephant, to associate 
with the "big puns,'. . . [and] ‘a he known as aes fonorable Jedediah Jenkses 
, 19° i ; 


In time, salary reduction3 were used to punish absenteeism, but 
short work weeks at the beginning of each session followed by marathon ones 
y at the end became a hallowed tradition in Tinia.*” / 
NMepislators' personal t foibles cntveaite did little to eronate orderly 
Procedure and devotion to dispassionate dtecourse.. More than a few incidents a 
of physical conflict marred proceedings on the floor of both House and Senate, 
but the House, surely because it had three times as many members, wnfoued a 
special reputation for inattentiveness and disorder. 7! "Business... . 
[proceeded] very slowly, and language, Enplish ‘sea Tnahan: proper and improper, 
talk, pas, speeches about nothing... [were] the order of the. day." Seven- ° 
eights of the members reportedly buried themselves in siecidiatiaices books -and 
‘tetters, or engaged in conversation. Only rarely could one "find more than a 
J 


. = 2 2 ‘ 
dozen members paying the slirhest attention to .. . business." Even thoueh 


the legislative work load became heaviest at the very end of each session, all 


A 7 8 


- restraints vanished in'the@ouse on closing nipht: 
[P] aper wads were flvine, now and then sore member sent Honediee 
through the hot air his file of printed . . . hills, and\all the 
while there was that confusion of sound, laurhter, a sort of 
bedlam, in which laws were being enacted. 
In the Senate lax siteniedewa of the rule ‘restricting the floor to‘members 
kept the performance there little above that of the bitte Important business 
proceeded amidst visitinp, women wed children, lobbyists, clerks, and nevws- 
boys, hawking, their-papers.-" 

Clearly many ses cudvenl rules, including those for the adoption of legislation, 
vere never strictly observed. Just after the Civil War a Pantagranh correspon- 
dent noted that motions’ and resolutions passed with half a dozen yeas. When~ 

; , 
Representative John Perrin protested in 1882 the advancement of an suprupelanion 
. for Illinots State Normal University in the absence of a quorum, the J!ouse 
speaker responded that at leaét half the state's statutes had Seen alepeed 
under similar civtimatancens”” Evidence of continued laxity appeared in Governor 
Deneecn's February 1912 Sannin that a special lepislative session mirht be 
needed to correct procedural flaws oa a multitude of bills ‘since vie state 
supreme court had just used that basis to invalidate an appropriation for the 
state university.26 , 
During the Civil War, Illinois Republicans and Nemocrats disagreed strongly 
about a sistas of war~-related issues, including the rights of black people: 
this conflict provided a basis _ the unity both parties briefly demonstrated 


‘ 


in the state legislature. ‘AIhen these issues faded from avondnents after 1865 
and no others replaced them, the Rreapest incentive es party solidarity 
vanished. By, }871 no acknowledged léader reipned in either house of the 
General Assembly. In late February that year the Pantagraph reported shee esas 


voted "torether or separately as their judpment saa without reeard ‘to 


party afftliation .'. ." One might watch ' peaches Sna votes .~. .. for days... .,, 


without finding any indication of the party with which . .. members... 


‘ - 
9 ; 
5 = . Pe 


{were} affilieced.””” Not suprisingly, then, electioneering for state office 
often came to consist, for the minority party at least, a pete the oppo- 
‘sition with excessive spending, corruption and Se ee a state 
institutions.-° 

Derocrats utilized this line most often because babvenn the and oF the 

. Civil War and\ 1890, with the excention of thé 1875, 1877 and 1885 General, 
Assemblies, Republicans controlled both the executive and lepislative branches. 
* Throurhout. this period, too, many Illinois Democrats tried to capitalize ie 
potentially divisive cultural teausa eich ws en fees for liquor 
licenses in 1883 .and the Edwards comnulsory niimebtes law of 1889. Their success 

with these was limited, however, since a number of legislators followed the , 
party leadership's directives only in voting for officers of the Ceneral Asserbly, 
United States Senators, and upon confirmation of trustees of state institutions. 
Caucuses called by both parties in May 1879 illustrated the situation. Democratic 
heairien soupht unity against a deficiency bill for the Joliet penitentiary, 

while Pepublicans wanted to plan the disposition of business for the rest of 
the eis Each failed in its purpose and barely avoided 4 fipht-as individual 
Democrats and Republicans adamantly refused cooperation. A survey of votes in‘ 
the Illinois ‘eristation during the 1895 and 1899 sessions showed the amount at 
party voting on matters of public iat to be almost infinitesimal.” 


The {impotence of traditional party organizationg led during the 1890's 


to the development of a more cohesive’ controlling power. Instead of: depending 


« 


upon the party caucus for decisions, members beran forming strong combinations ' 
i . 


with enough votes to carry the caucus’ from its very first meeting each session. 


The dominant faction of the majority party, known as the "combine" or "organi-_ 


zation," could then make ‘final decisions on.officers, committees, patronage, 


and the conduct of business. This authority in turA reinforced ‘the "combine's", 


/ 
position and aided it in cantrolling other lcginlator'a actions. 


10. 


a look at post-1898 election parleyling, among, Pepublican senators reveals 
: { Q 
how this system took shape for the upcoming session. Two: proups vied for the 


. 


allegiance of a majority of their chigtyn rong party members. By early January 
when the lepislature met to orrantze, the gon ro olipgned with Governor 
John R. Tanner had- established supremacy, “but only after promising an  coreandaey 
of-the rival faction, commanded by Henry Ke Dunlan of Champaign County, the 
position of president pro-ter. ight senators in Dunlap's prop boycotted | 
the caucus and held a separate nedg ing, of their own at which they afreed not 
to vote in the full cenntn electigns; in the end only five of them abstained 
and the caucus ean won handily. “embers. of the majority Penublican fl 
elique had agteed even before the party caucus on the distribution of seeneebl 
and:the composition of the crucial steering committee and committee on 
* committees. Thus, those in ‘ii Dunlap faction, ee members of the majority 
party, seve - much outside the power structure as aay Democrat.” 

In 1899 only ‘two Republican facttons challenred one another, and the 
weaker did not consider looking bevond its. party ranks for support in organizing 
the senate. Althoygh these conditions” “and Sana hetans peataeten’ the "corbine's" 
rule for a time, they vanished ° iieken the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. .It mattered hardly at all that: Pepublicans enjoyed solid najforittes 
in every legislative session but one during these years, for each pary developed 
at least three factions. Since many nae the only discernable enrities were 
those between factions of the same nartyv, allfances across party lines became 


common. -As governors began to take a more direct role in the legislative process, 


’ 


they too plunged headlong into the intra-party conflicts, trying to win control 


through the distribution of patronage and by campaipning against the reelection 


of those in opposition cliques. . Not surprisingly politicians’ preoccupation 


with these struggles for supremacy meant that many issues of general met 


received only indifferent consideration while otiinen. wattexdé when turned ~ 
into battlegrounds for factional cootitcl ; 

Procedural rules and customs in the Illinois General Ronanibly. invested 
certain positions with large responsibility in the legislative process. 
Throughout this’ period the House speaker undoubtedly wietded nuke power than 
any’ other legtalacor, His formal responsibilities of making committee appoint- 
ments, guiding discussions, and helping to Recanat the order of business as 
a member of the steering committee were easily matched by informal ones. For 
decades Illinois speakers throttled’ minorities and, at times, majorities 
with a oe rule" as autocratic as any in the ‘ations The ealtntise went 
vireually uncial tenned. too, until 1903 when a speaker had to flee. for safety 
from enraged members after ignoring a legitimate motion for a roll call vote.”” 

In their domain committee chairmen were nearly as dictatorial ani ti 


speaker. This, combined with typically infrequent, poorly attended, and 


largely perfunctory committee meetings, allowed the chairmen a large role in 


determining the destiny of legislation referred to their committees. ‘Still, the 


sponsor of a bill always assured primary responsibility for its adoption. He 
had to urge committee chairmen for a favorable report and then to attract 
sufficient support from the whole House or Senate to pass a measure on its 
second and third readings. 

This was not the easiest of tasks, tor alchoudh some senators and repre- 
sentatives judged legislation on its merits, the majority nevér studied pending 
questions to reach an independent decision on how to yote. It became common 
enietens at least around 1900, to vote "yea" on any proposition only if the 
sponsoring legislator gave his fetal assurance that it was “all right." 
Consequently, the success of any General Assembly sanliek in turning a bill into 
law rested upon a abub tiation 268 factors: how hard he worked, his popularity 
and skill in maneuvering, and what he was stiline to de in tur for fellow 


legislators. 34 , 12 


* the support he fot for some local joh of his ow. , .-% Almost twenty years 


‘ Mbservers of the General Assembly continually heroaned the prevalence of 4 


ey : , 
vote mmpping by lestalators, In aumming up those who served in the 1877 reraton, 


the feihme charred that "their ideas of legislation never rone above mating 

an “appropriation on a trate. Rach man rave or withlield his vote ie oeitlen to 
035 

later, after a trip te Sprinefield.to test sentiment toward the state university, 

a trustee reported to tlie ineeboutetan” 8 prestdent that she thd ancl enourh 


. 


to disrust her with political” methods. "Men say openly they. must vote for or. 


‘against a measure not because it ia right or wrong but because they must secere, 


‘ 
‘ . é 


the min's vote for their measure by voting for his." By all’ indicatdons the” 


practice continued well into the twentieth century.” 


To this point attention has been focused on general feavires of the, * 
lepislature such as reputed corruption, sloppy procedures, the extent of party 


control, and the powers me reaponnitlitien of those occupying wirioun positions. 
The relevance of these matters for th® welfare of state-aupported education, 
althourh indirect, is undeniable. At the least they fake quite fanciful any 


x 


supposition that lepislative procedures encourared, or even permitted, the 


_ careful consideration of issues on their merits. That such wag, rarely the 


case will become even clearer as the process hy which Illinois allocated funds 
comes under scrutiny. - * 
3 ~ IIt . 4 
A state almost usage resolves whether it will possess good. or bad roads, f ‘ 
ueiwonm. taba ‘schools, or universities in ostensibly fiscal terms. For 


example, the problem of what rank and duties the University of Illinois's College 
of Agriculture ghould have turned up in Sprinpfiell during the 1899 General a 
Assembly in the form of a Bill granting $150,000 for a new building. ’ Thus, 


° 


riven the legislative system that then prevafled, the chances of Illinois leaping 


| from oblivion to the front rank of apricultural education in America. turned, 


i300 : . 


; ; 12 
IX. : 4, e 45 
Sa initially, it would seem, upon reports issued by the House and Senate appro- 
priations cormittees. | 
it. : - 6 


’ . The impact of state finances on institutional prowth demands a crasn of 
something more than the cdurse monev bills followed from intréduction to thé 
ee | : povernor's eae bas as ree as the appropriation: nun? were the ‘ 


conditions me vitae which Siteusa chee it. The most pearenern condketen 


. 


was the community ‘conteredness of life i Arerica before the» twentieth century. .- 


Properly employed this concept offers insights even into some of the ‘aberrant 
. a - . ° waar Zo... 


legislative practices described ‘ahove. Individual lerisYators perceived 


° 


themselves as emissaries from the community, deputed to defend its interest. 

ost long as hay accomplished this}. the pervasive apathy eaaen state governrent — 
and the moderate standards of rectitude imposed upon politicians: protected 
ther from punishrent at the polls for such pecadilloes as absenteeisr- or 


Ps . | rowdy scala Retribution came huifely, thourh, to the man who flagrantly 


. 7 ipnored the désires or flouted the values of his constituents. « 
“ . "Simply stated, people without interests heyond their cornmunities exrected , 
_ little from the state povernment.: Thus it made food sense that such poverh- 


* rent be limited in its activity and, like any food citizén, frupal in expénditures.. 
. : : . ; ‘ ; 
t ae The significance of this. attitude for calc a education cannot possibly 


| - be exarperated. No other ‘sinrle factor aids so much in explaining the course of 
its development, as the phenonenon of "economy in povernment ."">7 * 
« 
Early in the 1895 leptslative nnunion Alexander Mclean, a trustee of the 


° 


state university; sent President Andrew s. Sranex a letter. that mipht just as 
j . o 


easily fave been written any tine between 1870 and.1920; a similar situation 
‘ always prevailed. McLean had “scouted around Sprinrfield ‘and found there itis 
_ a wodast oun ‘in the state jtreasury and no diepontiion on the part of political. 
es Jeaders to icenan resources on hand. ‘The louse appropriations .cormittee a 
; chatrman, me Needles, had told the trusted that while he bore fay tant ten : 


, . . 


Somethingof an alternative did exist; Mr. Ruedas might have’ sonvested 


/ a 


raising-the tax rate to satiety the university's requests. To do 60, however, 
» - 2 ™ . 
‘ ‘ would’ surely have doomed the Honorable Representative to a short tenure at: | 
t / ° . ‘ 
- his appropriations committee post. In the words of a contempoyary House } 
y anne ‘ : 4 _° 


Speaker, "there is nothing the people of Illinois are so sensitive of as the 
ca subject of Eamyetons "A vote “favoring an increase iri the rate was for Vetaden 
. the most damning blot imaginable on a General Aaserbly/nenber’ 8 record,» 

_ Certainly the aversion to taxation found no roof in a populace’ 8 drinding 
poverty or constantly excnanies monetary demands by) the state government. 
In the late 1830's I11Mnois, along with a nunber j other states, had fallen 
deeply in debt as denceasine sent glimmering ambitious internal improvement 
% schemes. The constitution of 1848, however, placed the state on : strict 
austerity program, reducing salaries of public officials and instituting a two 
mill tax ‘igus to pay off over sixteen million dollars,in obligations. 
‘Of ficial retirement of the debt did not come until the early 1880's, but 
develofments in the 1850's ‘reduced it\ to a pittance and completely restored — 
the state's credit, On the eve of the Civil War I1linois a d first among 
the states in corn sai wheat: pradacidans ‘By the early ate a rillion 
tillabdle acres, the best transportation network in the Union, and “ rapidly . 
“increasing population justified references to Illinois as "the Fmpire ‘x 
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of the West. * Meanwhile, state government, by comparison, had shrunk (to 


nearly invisible eas it took only slightly more than one-fifteenth 


of the total tax levy, the balance going to counties, towns, and cities. 
oh, 


_ Had the degiadat tie in 1873 consented to all requests presented, and these - a 


~ 


included funds tb finish or tpt nine nee the average cost per capita 
woul have bee - forty-four centa,“? ; . 


1 


5: 


. 


( ~yatate ‘and the sett demand, indeed it is not too much to say that within / 


— 
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/ 
Yet the pressure against meeting such” seemingly meager demands always 
e ® f 
Hroved unbearable in these, years. The long-standing Jeffersonian principle 
f limited and frugal government claimed navy supporters. Among them btood 


he’ Illinois State Repister, Springifeld's Democratic daily. In 1884 it 
dvised that "within the limits of simplicity and frugality there fs abundant. | 


room for the exercise of all governmental functions which the goat of the 


“+ | these limits all good government is possible.” Reportedly, every kormintty’ 


*. . 
had plenty .of “croakers" who gushed a "diarrhea of words" nga st, public’ 
projects each year at tax paying time. An 1872 Povent ton of Ilinote oie es 
placed apectal emphasis upon an immediate reduction of public spending 
41 


Virtually everyone paid homage to the sconbey idea; Sdtness the fantapraph 


"to the end that taxation be reduced to the lowest possible ‘Linte." 


advising that "a prodigal expenditure would be an unbearable hardship, and 


cause much dissatisfaction," or the State Board of Charities’ observation that 


"the people desire and demand retrenchment in all branches of pub kic service,”** 


Not suprisingly, then, state appropriations remained almost static 
throughout the latter portion of the nineteenth century. During the pene 
Civil War years “the state established six new institutions for various P rposes. 
1 were housed by the nd-18708 and for a full decade biennial expendit res 
uctuated between six and seven million dedi, The first nine milli 


_ ‘dollar appropriation. came in = and the total aeeeann slowly in increments .. 


averaring only a little more vin one million ‘dollace every other year through 


- gos. In 1907 the legislature approved the expenditure of over twenty million 


dollars for the next two years, but evén then Illinois’ average per capita 
e, 7 3 ~ . ¢ 
expenditure for all state purposes was only $1.58, less than half that of 


° 


Wisconsin and New York, and not a ‘fourth that of Minnesota. Perhaps the modern 
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ee 


and finding problens: for the state to solve. Tae \ 


ve oy a" | 


era did not truly begin. until 1911 when 43 Bum appropriated climbed to 
$29.5 million, a thiry-one percent increase over the previous btenntin. B 
that time significant numbers of citizens were fesiank beyond chet conus ies 


43 


Every I1linote conatitution has required the General Assenbly to’ const er 


financial provisions for: state srebieuttons at every regiteriy/acheduled se 
2 N 
| ‘This work quickly took on a  ethind or system, the bate cuttin of which | 


{ 


_Sisatoai little from the nineteenth mee the mid-twentieth centuries, “Within 
. - } j 


thisgencoral framework, . however, there have been modificatidns,’ mahy of them 


quite significant since the system itself determines in some degree the sums 


‘allotted to meet the: state's responsibilities. . ; | 


ol 


The appropriation process has always begun with those in charge of} each 
state institution asking for a specific amount of money to ouery on the r 


work during the succeeding two years. Before creation of the Board of cate 
Conn RAL ONES of Public Charities in Leo, een ae requests and their’ ‘ 
disposition were strictly a matter between atate sangchutions and che state 
rovernment. ‘The Illinois Charities Board, though, the — such body in the 
country, had‘a full-time, vata secretary and the cenpanntbility of visiting 
all charitable and, until 1875, all higher educational institutions sert- 
annually and advising the General Assembly on their financial needs. By its 
second biennial report’ the Board had lost: its inhibitions about making detailed 


recommendations to a legigqlature jealous of its preropatives, ,For ‘the balance 


of the 1870's and throughout at least the next decade it tried sto redinte 
a F4) 
between the aspirations of institutional managers and a parsimonious state 
oY Nos ; ‘ 
44 - \ 
weenie, ° : : a 


4 ; : 
From the beginning the Board accepted without protest the necessity of 
a stable state tax levy. After receiving estimates of institutional needs in 


the fall of 1872, it called the leaders together and appealed to them for a 
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voluntary and equitable reduction of fearly fifty percent in their askinga. 
Many complied, and ‘over the years the Board kept pressure on institutions to 


pare requeste while warning the legislature against reducing appropriations 
» 


below the levels it recommended. os * 


. . .[WJe have attempted to. .. point out to members of the 
General Asserbly, who may not be familiar with the raf the 

+ +» » and needs of the state institutions the points at which ° 
.* « 4 Teductions may he made, if necessary without the infliction 

of positive injury. Should the reductions which have been surrested — 
be apreed-to, the only evil which will result will be the terporary 
inconvenience arising from delay in the ‘execution of some cherished 
project. . . ‘But we fear that it will not, be possible fo reduce 
the-estimates still further without detriment and loss, 


Tin and again’ the Board squelched requests for new construction, and involved 


f 
‘ 


itself with the most minute sums. 

‘All this might hat worked out well enough had other elements in the 
appropriation process senditty accepted the Charity Board's conclusions. 
Governors offered no _troubhe. Although the constitution assigned <6 then the 


&. of 


task of presenting a-budget every other year, these were rudimentary at best 
until after adoption of the state's Civil Administrative Code in 1917.47 Using -. 


ortly,a few parapraphs in their biennial message to the legislature at the 


beginning ofeach session, Senn usually endorsed the Board's work and, 


after 1875, proposed Bome unelaborated figures for prisons and dincattonal “4 
a) At. . 


“institutions not under its purview, «They did refer se effusive terms to the . 


various Sent egRsEnee institutions, commending ghetr mak and Predicting | 
brilltant futures for them; the sums suggested, however, were invariably far 
too modest to do more than preserve thd status quo. sthatend or not the 
lagtelevars paid the-slightest attention to the chief qunccrives" advice 


ae 


seems to have caused them little concern. As noted above, ‘the governors, 
. ‘ : 4 


\with the possible exception of John Peter Altgeld, played insignificant roles 


in the legislative process before 1900. The General Assembly accepted 


. Tesponsibility for appropriations and showed no desire to shift the burden 


elsewhere, 48 : es .* 18 ’ : 


= 
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a3 ‘ . : 
» Along every step that a money bill traversed in the nineteenth century, 


pressure for economy appeared. Neither the Board of Charities recommendations 

nor the post 1875 requests of educational institutions met a gracious reception 4 
in the teatalnbuen, The appropriations committees especially cut and . 
slashed the bills with near abandon. According to a Pantagraph reporter in 
March 1875, it was utterly impossible to tell one day what they would do the 

next. For ‘example,- a ‘aie granting money ‘to the state reform school at 

Pontiac had been ee and then , without any new information 


being offered, been decreased by $15,000 the next.” When completed, the 


. cotm{ttees reported the. results of cneae work to the floor of the lepislature ~ 


for final action. Although in tee year. this stage evolved. into a sian 
routine operation, during the 1870s and: aiid it was the scene of heated 
exchanges that ground out the final insasitons “f appropriation bills. So, 
after: ‘the probebty downward revision of instituttonal réqueste by the Board 
of Charities and by such legisletive ‘committees as those on atate institutions, 
buildings and grounds, "and appropriations, the anendnente offered on the re 
bills’ second reading in a4 House and Senate tried to fore ‘the totals “— . 
lower. ee =" : 7 

In — decales the attacks on state Anatteuetos invariably originated: . > 
with Democratic spokesmen. Their party. @hared “Litede in the institutions’ ’ 
manapement because in nearly every instance Republican governors had appointed + 
Republican trustees. Democrats sae felt free to ee for economy in expenditures 
and to allege ee nuances, duplicity, my extravagance in operating . i 
the institutions, ie thereby to tip in their favor the ‘narrow balance 
between the wo parties that prevailed in Illinois through the 1880s. While 
their motives were partisan and their actions perhaps irresponsible, Democrats 


did appeal to the decper values of the electorate and, at least partially, 


to the realities of life in the state at the time. 
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* The charge frequently appeared that stdte institutions served only the 

gection in which they were located or only more wealthy citieens.”” Except 
; , ' 

for higher and teacher education, however, the argument that the state had 


no business aponpoetng institutions. turned up rarely. Bost Democrats simply 


insisted that Republican managers megane ee excessive sums which they wasted 


upon lavish furnishings and the evdecieddton of their patty’ 8 y power. Referring 


on occasion to snptcpetatton bills as "treasury grabbing inilaninte”™ 6 


pavetian Sorductiead’ Register, harped constantly upon the extravapance theme. 


. Noting -that as much as one-third of the funds alloved state instituttons 


5 _ : 
went for salaries, it suggested these could be halved without impairing 


efficiency. 52 


In April 1883 the Register warned that offieers of state institutions 


4 uf: alood suckers" and commending the "erit” of those opposing ai the strongly 


ad) 


were visiting the capital to secure appropriations that would eventually aid, 


Senator John A. Logan's quest for the Republican presidential nomination. 


Democrats should "watch every item with vigilance," opposing any new requests 


and reducing the total of 1881. we attention should’ be paid to bills 
for constructing b buildings and oni lands . . «3 they would] be justified 


. down. 093 A. 


’ in Fesorting to any measure and parlianentary tactic is keep the appropriations 


The Appant of these recurring Democratic attacks on the House and Senate 


floor during the first two Javan after the Civil War cannot be precisely 


4 , 
and spiteful, damaged the will and morale of the institutions’ leadership 


even when they failed to pass. Unquestionably, too, in tapping so vigorously 
s fs 


‘the pervasive desire for economy the Democratic stratery did reduce the sums 
that otherwise would have gone to the ‘Institutions. Yet, the party's success 


had limits; these stemmed both from its overall minority position and an 


- 20 


‘meaaured, The most extreme of the prnpead reductions,’ some clearly malevolent 


| 
| 
| 
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inability to enlist all Democrats in the campaign for reduced expenditures. 
Very simply, party bonds did not have acing? xtxiongeh to challenge those 
“of locality. | 

Any De ohne with a state institution in his district would defend it with. 
his vote and probably with his voice. This led to intraparty conflicts in 
the legislature and to strictures in the loyal Democratic press against the’ 
violation of party discipline and the supposed existence of "appropriations 
rings." A typical Aneident took place in the fouse on 27 May 1881 when 
Francis M. Younpblaod, representing the district that contained Southern Tinos: 
Normal University and "the leaded sot one of the [Denocratic} factions," lashed 


. 


out apainst those of his Pavey ‘who had just urged a cut in ‘support for the 


southerp ngrnal. He ‘ Mesaetaeed the attempt of some would-be leaders on the 
Democratic side of the House to array that party against the Normal Schools 


and the appropriations for state institutions” when "the sentiment of the 
. : “a 


massés . . . [adhering to the party] favored reasonable appropriations". for . 


them. Those attacked then took the floor, denounced Youngblood’s "brand of 


« 


. Democracy," charged him with excessive absenteeism and blamed the Republicans 


for the long session rather than their own harrassing tactics. "By this' time 
considerable bad blood had been aroused on the Democratic side ... « by such | . 


a public washing of their party dirty linen, while the Republicans vere ; 
054 ick rs 

: wy ov 4 
During the 1879 General Asserbly, the eat aia Rectéter edftorialized 


enjoying the” nacbnendsite amazingly. 


that Derocrats would "do well to oppose all aupveprinéion bills" and expressed 
repret that "the viclous system of considering state institutions as merely 


machines to distribute the bounty of the state is so extensive that [even] 


55 


‘some mocrate” took part in it. In other words, they participated im the 


"rings" (a far more popular expression at the time than "log rolling") supposedly 


’ fo each session to secure appropriations for state institutions, Specu- 


1 
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lation abounded on both the pervasiveness and morality of “rings.” The 


Bloomington Pantagraph, with two state institutions in its immediate vicinity, 


Presented a revealing discussing of the question in. April 1871. 


Most naturally the members representing various localities had the 

bills for ... . [nearby] institutions in-their personal care. ‘They 

knew most about them, and justly felt under obligations to look 

.after them. How could it be otherwise than that they should gravitate 

_ together and vote for an interest which was really equally common 
to'them and to the whole state [7] ; a | 


them; “if this was 


The editorial continued, arguing that obviously men ile with one 


another in obedience to the interests of those who electe 
: ; 4 l 


not ‘right, true local representation is a humbug not’ worth contending for." 


_ 


Indeed, the representative “ought to take advantage of parliamentary tactics 


"which. lead to benefits for his constituents or he might as well have stayed 


Democrats did not ¢o much take exception to the aire of local represen- 
tation as to the isieovicn that the whole state shared an interest in state 
sponsored institutions. Republicans, in fact, argued that many Democratic 
members vith puch suestpabsone in their districts did not ‘even’ denonetrate 
sufficient brandtt of vision to join a "ring." Rather, their refrain Tan, 


according to the title of an article in the Springfield Journal, "Economy for 


Ongers and Profuse Liberality for Ourselves." Two stories in a single column 

ie the Democratic Bloomington Bulletin iiiustrated the situation perfectly; 

one gloated over $50,000 denied the Elgin Insane hospital and another pleaded 

in "highly colored" language for $15,000 to relieve crowded conditions at 

mo neighboring Illinois State Normal University. 

. Many Democratic papers and legislators from counties with state dnwttion! 

a sonal in the same way, anxious to establish an economy record for their 
' party, but "ready, to exercise the most... « {abundant ] generosity” toward 


interests at home. Once, in the midst of a tirade by Senator William Pe 


z 
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_Callon, Democrat of*Morgan County, avetnae the Republicans’ fiscal immodera-. 
tion, a fellow senator er attack steereieed to point out the frony of 

8 ‘such an indictment coming from a man whose county bloceed only because it 
te : semaiaan’ institutions for the insane, blind, and deaf and dumb and thus © 

= elained almost half the funds dispensed from the state treasury each biennium. 
He could think of no logical reason why the people of that district would 
elect a Democrat of Callon's stripe except that: former inmates; "in a acerca 
recovered from their ailment [had] settled in the- area and exercised the 
“franchise.” i, 

Republicans and any others Working for state institutions had a 
limited arsenal of weapons to draw upon. They employed satire and hyperbole 
when it seemed appropriate; sometimés they~claimed the wealth, pride, and | 
humanenegs of Illinois demanded state institutions of we rank and fore- s 
warned that expenses for them would continue to increase. But these arguments 
ua left those back in the communities unmoved, “and so the plea resorted to most 
often was for a "true econony," something ideally dependent upon thorough 
Nees ssanden and emlyate and an attempt to balance the ee interests' 
needs with the public's desire for economy. Invoked, all — the appropriation 
process, this completely subjective criterion came at each stage to have in- 
creasing emphasis simply upon economy until. finally, {nm order to salvage 
Something, those managing institutional appropriation bills often had to in- . 
cerrupt a barrage of debilitating amendments from the floor and creneaiivak: 
suggest further reductions as a compronise.”° : : 7 hy 

If, tulle, many eldwents in the state political process changed after 
ins, one did nots The demand for economy veraaies In years of S cipactty 
7 and depression alike the call for stable or — taxes, wiitte salaries, 


and appropriations nae always be heard. The " Republican-controlled legisle- 


tive steering committees concluded before the session got well underway in 
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1895 to permit no increase in spending; the next biennium the same group 
‘in the House decided to allow. no appropriationa for new buttaings 5 


-. Certain legislators nad a reputation for supporting low ‘appropriations 


regardless Vg need. Senator Henry M. Sunitise of the state wadwersity" 8 Aiatiyenie 


once wrote Scasbdiete Draper that two of the theta men on the weusee Sppropria- 
( - 


tions subcommittee to’ consider the university's bill were a fisted 
economists of ‘the kind that if you “ask for #50 they want yon to get along with: 
$20 or §25\." He graciously promised to see soot petting then. ‘shifted to the 


. ae on normal schools. In his memoirs, Illinois". curn-of-the-century 


governor, Richard Yates, remembered his administration as a "prosaic affair" that 


could best be sumned up in dne word -— "economy." Almost two decades later, 
paying homage ‘6 the same ideal, legislators denied thé pleas of the state 
_teachers' association FOR more state aid to schods saying, "taxes [are]. up. to 
their limit; any [thing] additional would be an unbearable burden.” By this 
time, too, pressure groups strongly reinforced the predilections of penny~’ 
pinching representatives, a 

Yet, even in the face of such aiintinent state expenditures did increase 
in the 1890s’ and leaped forward sivar 1999. Obviously: the state's swiftly 


expanding population meant more criminals ’ nd more dependants to be vatcifed 4 


after. This cannot he the full explanation, though, for once it started . 
caries apaattng advanced much more rapid than the population. Some indivi- 
duals davevusted in more liberal public spending tried by a break down the pre- 
dominant practice of oxhine government on a rigid scale of highest marks. for 
lowest expenditures. Although their insaet is virtually impossible to 
inure, ‘perhaps the edtiveate of statements akin to the following by State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction prance Blair in 1912 had some impact: 

"a public tax is the greatest instrument ever devised by man to promote :? 


human welfare. It is a method of d {ng for my neighbor what I am under 
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i , ae obligation to do. ee n6lae still, granting this, why did certain of the _ 
state's fesponetbilitics enjoy quite aubekantial Sucreanee in funds while 
J others. received" only modest increments? 
IV 
“hs best explanation can perhaps be found in a development Governor 
Aitfeta discussed. before the first meeting of hai Illinois State Parmers' 
Institute Association in January 1896. ~They were living, the Governor asserted, 
; ta an age of consoldation, a period when many ae 8 in society had concentrated | 
their pover, in an effort to achieve goals ghceldaiacte: important to them. He 
warned farmers that wnat oe might well retein old Democratic and Rapubh ican 
’ loyalties on seriacly political “questions, they yere "twenty-five years behind 


the times" in’ failing to coalesce on issues eiignificent ‘ti chen all as a atoun.”™ 


Fre 


. Whether they learnaff.the lesson, from Altgeld or somewhere else, Illinois 
fatsiive went in about five years from utter ciphers to near dictators. in state 
Politics, and they, did it without so much as a nod to the Populist Party. 
Instead they moved just as Altgeld had indicated they must, working through 
special ‘interest groups, applying pressure upon the government an RERACY s 
determined, and increasingly sophisticated ways. A look at hia’ State tater” 
Association in the 1890's reveals. how it slowly matured into a force of some 
consequence. The dateyoen enjoyed a bit of an advantage over their fellow 
apiteuttuxtats since the organization of their industry aligned them sharply 
he atin hecwicentn. the creamery operators and commission men, and against 


*. 


other businessmen, the oleomargarine manufacturers. Thus they could learn 


‘from the inside how more experienced political manipulatord went about their work. 
sa : 


Reports presented at the Association's annual meetings indicate that: in 
1891 a magarine labeling law failed because many "farmer legislators" lacked 
information on the great. injury the magarine industry worked on the dairy 


- 8 . ’ ‘ ® 
interest, Four-years later the Association wanted state dairy inspectors and 
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Lae. - it cooperated with the Elgin Board of Trade and the Chicago Produce Exchange 
in Gashiig to secure them. All three phoient tues had representatives in: 
Springfield, the Produce Exchange alone keeping between two and three there ee 

att most of the session. They met vith the Governor ahd the agriculture and 

‘appropriations committees in both houses; they spent a large sum dtotributing 
“Atterature, including 2,500 circuler letters from the Dairy Assoctation. 
ints however, the’ favored: bill met SEEeAry this time supposedly the. conse- -- 
quence of too ‘few letters from dairymen'to their representatives and "gold" 
being "sent down" by the opposition. °° ™ 
jb. oe The 1897 Association meeting featured an address by W. H. Thurston, : rok 
| "editor of the Farmers’ Review, on how the organization could become". . . a. "ade 
Power in the puake,” Until then, he felt, the membership had been too small 
and too coinidibened in the northern section of the state. In the future 
oar dairymen ought. to seek members in every one of Illinois's 2,600 towns and to 
. pursue only two broad objectives: an "extension of dairy knowledge and [the] 


obtaining lof) wise Legtalation along. dairy lines oe 6 « The eseceratt os would 


then be eally representative of the dairy interests of the state, and any 


appropriation needed for its work could be obtained." nen " 
_ _ In 1889 the Gerteral Assembly finally passed legislation controlling the 
‘ oleomargarine dnituavey sivioanh within less than 6 year the state syprene ral 
ei court declared it unconstitutional. Even eo, Senator inpanoat of Freeport, © : = 


appeared at the 1900 Datrynen's convention ,to Congeathate them on a: good - 
attempt, and, in passing, .to oe some observations on the apenaksen: of che 2 f 
‘political system. Assuring them of the *nievetous” work they had done yh’ 
indicated with his hands how high his ous of mail from dairymen <a ak ' 
“Those of us at’Springfield enacting legislation for your benefit, we are there _ 


as yous servants, and when you desire certain legislation you are iikety to.—--~ ~--. 


get whet sak want." Toward the end of his. remarks ne nade the ied wae 
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" Altgeld td: “Ic don't [sic] make any difference whether the State is 


democrat or republican . . .,” needed legislation would always puns. 


Early in the twentieth century innumerable groups got together, much as 
had the Dairymen, to make their voles heard. Another senator reported that 
during the 1903 session, representatives of reform groups "crowded the hotels" 
and "consumed with their Gnyents, Fork, has half... the time. . Yof the 
committees." The legislators, sia ita of party, faction, or even a penchant 
for corruption, eae to react more ‘positively toward s since ‘speaking for 
@ constituency, om the best way to demonstrate this was with large quantities 
of supporting letters. The ietelviueteve, after all, did almost no creative 
work; 1¢ responded « or “served” a# Senator a would have it. Besides 
needing a constituericy, an advocate of legislation had to keep constantly 
alert to developments at the capital, and, most importantly, give the sopadtaite ana 
of speaking for everyone interested in a particular question. Time and again 
the absence of unity allowed testeiators to argue the furtiiey of acting when 


those most involved in an issue could not decide among themselves on the best 


= f e 


solution.°° 


s 
Of course the nature of somd tsauves, such as the total appropriations ns 


each biennium, precluded any chance for unity, Then the interest groups clashed 


: ee" % “ 
head on, pitting their strength and tactical ingenuity against one another. 


A fine example of this type of conflict, which developed rapidly after 1900, - 
occured in 1921, The Illinois Manufacturers! Association that year set itself 
firmly against any tax increase while the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
announced as its major goal a multi-million dollas expansion in state aid to 
public schools. When the I.M.A. organized a rally at the capital ‘for early 7 
May, the I.S8.T.A. countered with a similar demonstration, draving not only 

upon ite own membership, bot cooperating with the Chicago Teachers’ Wadecition, 
which donated $6,000 for the affair, the Illinois Federation of Wonen's Clubs, 
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the whe is P.T.A., a Rotary, the Lions, the Chicago Women's Club,- and nd 


Women's City Club. With over 600 salen! children, teachere,° and friends, - 
they paraded to the statehouse’ where their spokesmen interviewed Covernor 

Len Small, Later, after their banquet, about two hundred of the education - 
partisans went over to the I.M.A. meeting site for a sont conta de and some 


heckling. In the end, as \might be expected, the legislature approved an 


increase in school. aid somewhere between the I.M.A. and 1.S.T.A. recommen- 


datjons.°7 - ee OF ; 
The emergence of numerous organizations in the mid 1890s and after and 


their pursuit of various objectives through the state legislature did not 


fo one push state spending steadily ‘upward, ~The appropfiation “procesé itself ars 


changed ai ack ii abdut the time these new groups began presenting their 
demands. The argument has been made that this process a helped keep state- 
expenditures static throughout woat of the nineteenth century; by the 
twentieth, havever, it had begun performing precisely the opposite function. 
Yor years those _Reeeeennse attacks on the floor of natn housea had taken their 
toll on “spending bills, at the least intimidating covteving committees and 
sometimes actually forcing reductions. stake forays slowed in the 1880s and 
then disappeared entirely durteig the next ducates”” The reasons ‘for this. are 
not altogether clear, but there is evidence that many Democrats in the legisla- 
ture“changed their attitudes toward state institutions in the early 1890s as 

@ consequence of Governor Altgeld's leadership and his appointment of party 
members to many of the institutions’ boards of control. After 1896, as the 
aeyextence of party in state politics continued to decline and PAREEAER 

could elect only skeleton crews to the legislature, the attacks never recurred. 
Prom then on bills appropriating millions of dollars customarily came to the 


floor in the closing days of each session and passed on both the second and 
* . 4 
69 


third readings without a murmur of dissent or discussion, 
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é The absence of debate meant that the appropriations committees in the 

House and Senate cuateclied the fate of money bills since they were always 

the last to consider them. -In 1899 after the House committee had cut an 

. . i’ item from the etate university’ s bill, President Draper reminded ¢ miffed 
trustee how "tale" it ‘would be to attempt overruling the comittee on the 
-Bouse floor. Several years later when alumi were writing in behalf of another . 
University bill, two received letters from House members attesting to the 
committee' ‘8 Parnes the most emphatic stating, "On all matters of nissan camenamiate 
the Committee on Appropriations of the house has absolute withactiys I awe 


of no instance in which’ the house has not followed the suggestions of this 


* 
' 
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Of course, a nunber of other comnittees continued to concern thenselves, 
: at least indirectly, with funds going to meet the state's comitnents, For 
\ , ‘ “tnstance, beginning in the early Letts a joint committee visited all state 
elieaktuna institutions and he checked into charitable and penal work. = 
Ber their reports, when submitted at all, were cckictls tardy, cursory, and | 
poorly written, and sometimes openly deferential to the appropriations 
Genmtetan dn short, they had no discernible effect”! 
; That ma appropetattons committees gained new ankhonley did not necessarily 
f dictate a rise in spending, although, admittedly, anyone seeking funds could 
‘ concentrate attention there without worrying so much about the rest of the 
legislature. The important auseeion here is how seriously the comlttent 
inspected requests and a hard they tried to hold back spending. The writer 
knows of only two studies that examine the Illinois appropriation§ process in 
the early tventierh century before ite transformation by the 1917 /Civil ae 


3 a Administrative Code _Act; the more valuable is an obscure ro report apparently 


done in late 1915 for the state's ‘Efficiency and Economy Committee. Betraying 
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@ strong bias in favor of rigid economy, it laid all blame for Illinois's 
mounting expenditures upon the eppropriations process. Aside from this, 
* the report provides a useful ‘analysis that can be confirmed at a number of 

points by other baieeas : 
, For the most part legislators from districts with state institutions 
continued after 1900 to act as their advocates in Springfield. aeey intro- — 
duced the appropriations bills drafted by: institutional leaders mr tried to 
get them through intact. The motives for this "remained about the same as in 
the nineteenth seated constituents looked upon the institutions as assets 
to the locality, and the winning of requested support helped a legislator 
establish a reputation as an effective re representétive, sonething obviously 
useful at election time. As a consequence of ouch close identification with 
a particular institution, hovever, assemblynen hed to be quite circumspect in 
criticizing appropriations for anything else lest they invite retribution 
ageinst their.ow pets. ?? : 

The appropriations committees, always maintaining a tight achedule in eelue: 
to dispatch their work, appeared to one observer as the only eink of the whole 
legislature with any effective teaderahip.” This they indeed had, but 
hardly a leadership that fostered serious review or revision of money bills. 

In the first place, legislators diligently sought appointment to these power- 
ful committees, and in time this led to their becoming quite unwieldy, the 
® House committee in 1915 numbering forty-three and the Senate forty, or almost 

eighty percent of the latter body. All information came from two sources, 
testimony before the committees by those interested in pending bills ane 
appropriations subcommittee reports. Working without a states these we 

‘ coamittees, which first appeared in the late 1890's, sisixlty sloughed their 
assignments, sometimes because a bill's sponsor served ie Cen sonetines 


simply because members lacked the necessary time, interest, or experience to do 
— f : 
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a thorough job. Likewise, sebbbi before the whole committee rarely provided 
the type of information needed to make intelligent decisions. This mattered 
“Litsle, however, since chairmen habitually scheduled meetings at times con- 
Ke flicting with the work of other committees and happily conduckad business with 
only a handful of shane present. /> = i‘ ; 
The staff report of the Efficiency and Economy Committee detailed with ® 
indignation the ways in which this "chaotic" system allowed aggressive leaders 
of state institutions, “sometimes selected for their political prowess," so 
many opportunities. to win “‘usarranted"eppropriations. No one seemed to 
: _fare what the total expenditures for a biennium would be or how a particular 
institution had expended funds in the past. Although surely. an unsympathetic 


wrapnenetnanr meth cit nia hese pin et a 
chairman would not have permitted it, poorly attended appropriations comnittee 
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“a meetings reportedly enabled a few members especially friendly towards and in- 
_ “stitution to "etack" a session and thus assure endorsement of its original 
fund requests, even if, by some rare chance, a subcommittee had offered 
eriticten. © Others shared this general interpretation.” The head of a charitable 
oi institution testified that "the best mixer got the best appropriations.'’"., 
A statement in 1918 by David Felmley, Peuwbient of Illinois State Normal’. 
University, suggests the most potent combination to have been a politically 
astute institutional sivad backed by strong group support: "the money received 
by different institutions. . . [has] been largely determined by the amount of 
influence... [they] could bring to bear upoft nenbers of the legislature; 
consequently the institution in this state with the best organi dation has been 
; enabled to secure appropriations altogether out of proportion to its needs."77 
. Although the General Assembly had once readily accepted the duty of 
watching total state spending, this changed in the twentieth century. As 
. ‘ govgynors began ‘asserting themselves more decisively in the legislative process 


after 1900, they steadily took over budgetary responsibilities. Many 
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out- “=, gubernatorial candidates made the rapid rise in government costs their 
Lending campaign issue, 80 naturally the press-and public felt justified 
in tekifhg ies to task for not correcting the condition, Governor Edward G. 
“Dunng, under attack on just this count, protested in late 1915 that the only . 
rimanit available to him for controlling expenditures was.the veto which 
“both he and his itmédiate predecessors ‘oad used quite freely. Finding this 
weapon too blunt, Dunne “had tried to refine it by broadly interpreting the 
-" SES EREL ORE snendeeny parnipring item vetoes as also dacluding the power to 
; reduce specific appropriations. Unfoxtinacaly the state supreme court had just 
invalidated this practice. Clearly perturbed, Dunne argued that governors _ 
; could satisfy the public's expectations only if given =e authority, perhaps 
ca sabato 


= even power to propose appropriation b{lls. Dunne's suggestion put: him 


® very much in step with the burgeoning nation-wide movement toward centraliza- 


" tion and ‘consolidation in government, @ movement that had been gathering force - = 


in Illinois for many years,”? 
One can discover numerous proposals in post Civil War Illinois designed 
to centralize authority and make government a i efft@ignt. The actual 
. adoption of legislation in pursuance of this goal did not come in significant 
measure, however, until late in the first decuite of the twentieth century. 
In 1909 the State Board ‘of Administration revliced individual governing boards 
of the state charities; the next General Assembly reorganized the prison system 
and put the state under the most inclusive civil services law in the nation. 
Progress in this direction continued in 1913 with Legiélation consolidating 
‘authority over wetlities, roads, fish and game, and establishing an eight- 
= man’ legislative committee on efficiency and economy in government." 
This committee, aided by a skate of political scientists drawn primarily 
from the state university, produced sas two years a hefty volume of back- 


ground papers and recommendations ‘as wel as drafts of implementing legislation. : 
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Pa Eabodied with some ry Jn in the Civil siutntabeat ssn Code Ack of 
sals radically aieares the eeiatestlion of miata 


1917, the committee! 8 propo 


government. Prevailing administrative en emphasized "scientific" or 


f 


over 100 boards, commissions, and other ees and anatans Lexcad most } 
| shveraneneat functions vithin. nine departments, the dieaceads bf whith receivad 
i“ appointment from the governor and reported to nie, © j ' 

| Naturally the ‘allocation process undervent s@stantial ypodification, 

State institutions within one of the Code Departments could/no longer write 


and + vork for their own financial legislation. Fund requests went not to the 


CO Ee 


: General Assembly’ but to the Director of Finance who aide the governor in ..: 
: draving up a detailed budget for each biennium. In the lity years of the 
. . Code's operation the executive branch struck rabidly af any institutional 
attempts to overthrow the governot's recommendations F by appealing over his 
head to the legislature. Decried as ‘enclaves of part chialisa, both the General 
Assembly and individual boards of control as clipse; the first being ‘ 
reduced to merely criticizing the exetutive's oo work, the ‘second “siuply 
passing from the scene with a solitary exception, Only the Board of Trustees , 
of the Daiversity of Illinois remained free and unhampered,' outside the oa 


authority. Be 


* .* The major.objectives of this discussign have been to analyze the shifting 
: political milieu which surrounded and conditioned all of Illinois’ educational 
endeavors in the half century after 1870 and to demonstrate, by way of the 
. : extended case study presented, the valve of such an approach for understanding 
the development of public education at every level. Knowledge of the conditioning 
environment allows one to dtacingi more effectively the reasone why state 
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a sponsored education took — as it did. By establishing how the political 
eyaten operated and what it would permit at particular tines, the researcher © 


can assess the strategy, skill, and objectives of education's spokesmen with 


Sone and confidence. 
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